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The  average  live  weight  of  cattle  slaughtered  under  Federal  inspection  during  the  first  7 
months  of  I9i|3  was  much  above  average.  Marketings  of  fed  cattle  were  large  during  this  period, 
reflecting  a  record  number  of  cattle  fed  dur  ing  the  winter  and  spring  of  l9»42-i^3.  Also  very  good 
feed  and  pasture  conditions  prevailed  dur ing  the  spr ing  and  summer  of  1913.  Proportionately  large 
marketings  of  grass  fat  cattle  during  the  last  part  of  the  year  resulted  in  a  much  lower  average 
slaughter  weight. 

The  average  weight  of  cattle  slaughtered  in  the  first  3  months  of  1944  was  also  much  above 
average  because  of  ear  1 ier-than-usual  marketings  of  fed  cattle  and  a  comparatively  large  percent- 
age of  steers  in  total  slaughter. 
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Summary 

Marketings  of  cattle,  calves,  and  hogs  may  reach  a  record  volume  this 
year.    Prices  prohahly  vri.ll  "be  maintained  near  present  levels  for  the  rest 
of  19^  although  at  somewhat  lower  levels  than  in  the  same  period  of  19^3* 
Meat  purchases  for  the  armed  forces  will  continue  large  and  larger  quantities 
may  Ite  purchased  for  lend-lease  later  in  the  year.    Ci-vilian  demand  for  meat 
will  probably  continue  strong  enough  to  take  available  supplies  from  the 
market  at  ceiling  prices,  except  for  temporary  gluts  of  market  supplies  of 
some  less  desirable  meat  items.    A  smaller  early  lamb  crop,  and  the  prospect 
of  a  smaller  late  lamb  crop  this  year  than  last,  may  result  in  fewer  lambs 
for  slaughter  and  higher  prices  than  last  year  for  slaughter  lambs  for  the 
remainder  of  this  year. 

Civilian  consumption  of  meat  was  at  a  very  high  level  throughout  the 
first  \  months  of  the  year  and  is  ejq^ected  to  continue  at  a  high  level  at 
least  through  June.    Pork  production  will  probably  drop  off  seasonally  in  the 
third  quarter  of  the  year,  and  increased  noncivilian  requirements  in  the  la# 
quarter,  when  production  again  increases  seasonally,  will  probably  result  in 
a  somewhat  smaller  quantity  of  meat  for  civilians  in  the  last  half  of  the  year 
Reductions  in  the  point  value  of  all  meat  items,  except  steaks  ajad  roasts,  to 
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zero  on  May  U  were  "brought  al^out  "by  production  of  meat'  of  all  types  in  the 
first  k  months  of  the  year  very  much  greater  than  last  year,  overcrowding  of 
cold-storage  facilities,  and  reduced  "buying  of  meat  for  lend-lease  because  of 
shipping  difficixlties. 

Beef  cattle  numhers  ha,ve  greatly  increased  in  the  Corn  Belt  and  other 
farming  areas  in  the  past  few  years,  so  that  in  spite  of  fewer  cattle  being 
fed  in  dry-lot  feeding  yards  this  year  than  last  the  prospect  is  for  a  con- 
timied  large  slaughter  of  cattle  throughout  the  summer  and  seasonally  increased 
marketings  of  cattle,  mainly  grass  fat,  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  year. 

Hog  marketings  were  unusually  large  during  the  last  half  of  April  and 
the  first  part  of  May  and  pro'bahly  will  continue  large  throughout  June  and 
July,  "but  mar"ketings  will  "be  reduced  seasonally  in  August  and  September. 
Hog  prices  of  support  weights  generally  dropped  to  support  levels  during  the 
last  week  in  April  and  continued  at  that  level  through  the  first  half  of  May, 
Demand  for  live  hogs  at  support  prices  has  been  less  than  the  supply;  carry- 
overs of  unsold  hogs  from  day  to  day  have  been  comraon;  and  prices  for  hogs 
not  covered  by  the  support-price  program  have  been  sharply  reduced.  Prices 
of  hogs  within  the  support  weight  range  probably  will  continue  at  the  support 
levels  for  some  time,  at  least  until  marketings  decline  in  the  summer.  However 
the  freeing  of    pork  from  ration  points  vdll  tend  to  increase  the  effective 
demand  for  pork  and  hence  for  hogs.    On  May  I5  support  prices  were  extended  to 
Good  and  Choice  butcher  hogs  weighing  ISO  to  200  pounds  for  an  indefinite 
period.     The  Office  of  Price  Admini stra,tion  on  May  I5  reduced  the  ceiling  price 
at  Chicago  of  live  hogs  weighing  over  2^0  pounds  -from  $lU.75  to  $lU.OO.  This 
action  had  no  effect  on  the  prices  received  by  shippers  on  that  date,  as  price& 
v/ere  well  below  the  ceilings.     The  reduction  in  the  ceiling  was  designed  to 


discourage  the  feeding  of  hogs  to  heavier-than- normal  weights,  in  an -effort 
to  adjust  livestock  numbers  to  feed  supplies. 

Poor  development  of  lamhs  in  California  "because  of  drought,  and  poor 
feed  conditions  in  western  Texas,  will  result  in  a  heavy  shipment  of  lambs 
and  yearlings  to  feed  or  slaughter  from  those  areas  in  May  and  June. 

Mill  consumption  of  apparel  wool  increased  sharply  in  the  first  quarter 
of  19^»  halting  the  downward  trend  vMch  had  been  in  progress  since  the 
early  part  of  I9H3.    Consumption  from  January  through  March  was  at  an  annual 
rate  of  609  million  pounds  (scoured  basis).    If  this  rate  should  be  maintainec 
throughout  the  j'car,  the  19^'^  consumption  would  exceed  last  year's  record 
consumption  of  592  million  pounds.    Consumption  of  foreign  wool  has  increased 
to  a  new  high  in  recent  months,  largely  reflecting  mill  preference  for  lower* 
priced  foreign  wools  in  the  production  of  civilian  fabrics. 

Domestic  v/ools  purchased  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  are  rcsol 
to  mills  at  ceiling  prices.    The  present  ceiling  price  on  domestic  fine  wools 
average  to  good  quality,  is  about  $1,18  a  pound,  scoured  basis,  at  Boston. 
Comparable  grades  of  Australian  wool  are  now  selling  at  about  $1.05  a  pound 
a.t  Boston,  or  about  I3  cents  a  poxind  below  the  price  of  domestic  wool.  This 
wide  spread  largely  reflects  the  difference  between  selling  prices  establishe 
by  the  United  States  and  British  Governments. 

—  May  19,  19^^ 

OUTLOOK 

Livestock  Fricos  May  Average 
Slightly  I'Ov:or  in  1-J^4'4 
Than  in  1^5 

Prices  received  by  producers  for  meat  animals  probably  Trill  be  well 
maintained  for  the  rest  of  the  year,  in  spite  of  the  T-r-^spGct  for  larger 
marketings  than  in  I9U3  of  all  classes  of  livestock  oxcopt  sheep  and  lambs. 
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Except  for  slioep  and  lamlDs,  prices  may  average  lower  for  the  year  than  the 
high  prices  received  for  meat  animals  in  18^3*    Marketings  of  hogs  and  cattle 
may  reach  new  records  this  year,  and  price  controls  are  firmly  esta,hlished. 
On  the  other  hand,  meat  needs  for  lend-lease  and  the  armed  forces  are  materi- 
ally greater  tMs  year  than  last.    Also  a  very  importcnt  factor  influencing 
meat  animal  prices  is  the  strong  demand  for  meat       our  civilian  population. 
Total  meat  demand  prohahly  mil  continue  large  enough  in  19m^I  to  take  avail- 
able supplies  from  the  market  at  ceiling  prices,  except  for  possible  temporary 
gluts  01  market  supplies  of  some  of  the  less  desirable  meat  and  offal  items. 

During  the  first  U  months  of  I9UU  civilians  consumed  meat  at  a  yee.rly 
rate  of  about  I55  pounds  per  capita,  dressed  weight.    If  this  ra.te  were  con- 
tinued for  the  rest  of  the  ysaj",  it  would  be  a  near  record.    However,  consump- 
tion in  the  last  half  of  the  year  is  expected  to  be  somewhat  lo\7er.    ¥ith  this 
high  rate  of  meat  consumption,  meat  prices  v/ere  generally  at  ceilings,  except 
for  some  of  the  least  desirable  meat  items,  largely  pork  offals,  neck  bones, 
heads,  pigs  feet,  etc.,  loT;-grade  lejnb  and  mutton,  and  low-grade  veal.     If  an 
allowance  is  made  for  the  stabilization  pajTnent  to  hog  slaughterers  since 
June  19^3 >  "^^'2  wholesale  value' per  100  pounds  of  all  edible  products  derived 
from  hogs  at  Chicago  remained  virtually  unchanged  from  that  of  early  19^3  ^r^en 
all  pork  products  were  bringing  ceiling  prices.    However,  in  the  second  v;eek 
of  May  the  wholesale  value  of  all  pork  products  shov/ed  a  reduction  of  15  cents 
per  hundred  pounds,  when  mea.t-  packers  were  forced  to  mark  down  prices  under 
ceilings  in  order  to  move  their  products. 

Hog  prices  probably  will  not  rise  until  hog  marketings  decrease  from 
present  levels.    Hog  marketings  were  very  hea\'y  in  the  first  half  of  May. 
Usually  marketings  begin  to  decrease  in  June,  but  with  a  larger  crop  to  be 
marketed  this  year,  they  may  hold  up  well  into  July.    Although  a  seasonal 
reduction  may  be  expected  in  August,  hog  marketings  are  likely  to  continue 
relatively  large  through  September.     The  support  price  for  hogs  Vvdll  be  reduced 
from  $13.75  to  $12.50  on  October  1.     This  new  support  price  will  apply  to  Good 
and  Choice  200-  to  2Uo-pound  barrows  and  gilts  instead  of  the  200-  to  270-pound 
weight  range  that  will  be  supported  through  September  30*     I'^s  reduction  in  the 
support  level  may  result  in  large r-than-usual  marketings  of  19^+3  fall-crop  hogs 
during  September.    Freeing  of  pork  and  lard  from  ration  points  will  tend  to 
increase  consumption  of  these  products  and  thus  to  stimulate  the  demand  for 
hogs,  3,s  large  accumulations  of  pork  and  lard  in  cold  storage  have  limited 
packers'  demand  for  a.,dditional  hogs. 


The  neTT  ceiling  prices  on  live  hogs  v/ill  limit  sow  prices  to  a  lo'.'er 
level  than  last  year  during  the  early  fall.    The  average  price  paid  for  pack- 
ing sov/s  at  Chica.go  in  July  19^3  '^'''^^  $13. OU,  in  August  $l3.50j  in  Septenl>er 
$li-!-.U2,  and  in  October  it  was  $l'i-«57»    Under  the  present  ceilings,  the  price 
of  sows  may  not  exceed  $iU.OO.    For  hutchGr  hogs  v/eighing  u:ider  2^0  povjids, 
for  v;hich  the  ceiling  is  $lU.75»  prices  late  this  summer  could  "be  as  high  as 
last  year,  except  in  Septomher  when  harrows  and  gilts  averaged  $lU.9^  at 
Clii  cago . 

With  the  prospect  for  a  larger  slaughter  of  cattle  throughout  the 
remainder  of  tliis  year  than  in  the  same  period  last  year,  and  v/ith  the  ca.ttle 
sta-'bilisation  plan  in  effect,  prices  for  all  cattle  prohahly  v/ill  not  average 
as  high  for  the  rest  of  13kk  as  in  the  same  period  of  19^3*    -^^^  ^i-st 
h  m.onths  of  this  year,  average  monthly  prices  received  by  farmers  for  cattle 
and  calves  v/ere  lov/er  than  during  the  corresponding  months  of  19^3 »  chiefly 
as  a  result  ox  increased  marketings.    Also  there  was  a  great  deal  of  specu- 
lation in  cs^ttle  last  spring  in  antici^Da-tion  of  rising  prices.    Since  the 
first  of  the  year  v/eekly  average  prices  for  Choice  and  Prime  Corn  Belt 
slaughter  steers  at  Chicago  have  varied  from  $l6.lU  to  $l6.50;  weekly  average 
prices  for  Good  grade  slaughter  steers  have  ranged  from  $lU.76  to  $15«3^. 
Prices  for  the  better  gra^des  of  slaughter  cattle  are  now  about  as  high  as  they 
v/ere  at  this  time  last  year.    However,  prices  are  lower  for  the  Medium,  Common, 
and  Ca.nnor  a.nd  Cutter  grades.    "With  the  extremely  strong  demand  that  e:asts 
for  slaughter  ca,ttlc  grading  G-ood  and  better,  and  in  view  of  the  prospect  for 
small  supplies  of  those  ca,ttle  in  future  months  in  relation  to  demand,  prices 
for  these  grades  probably  will  be  maintained  ne?jr  present  levels.    But  v/ith 
increased  marketings  of  grass  cattle  in  prospect,  prices  of  the  lov/er  grades 
of  ca.ttle  for  the  rer.alnder  of  this  year  are  not  likely  to  be  aj'^y  higher  than 
at  the  sai.ie  time  last  year.     This  may  result  in  a  lower  average  price  for  all 
cattle  than  last  yea.r,  since  there  will  be  an  increased  proportion  of  lov/cr 
grade  cattle  in  total  ma,rketing3. 

The  present  outlook  is  for  higher  prices  for  sla,ughter  lambs  this  year 
than  last.    Favorable  factors  for  higher  lai'ib  prices  are  a  sm.aller  early  lamb 
crop  with  a  much  smaller  proportion  of  the  crop  cjqjected  to  reach  usual  slaugh- 
ter condition,  and  the  prospect  of  a  smaller  late  lamb  crop  this  spring  than 
last.     Since  late  March,  prices  for  Good  a,nd  Choice  fed  lambs  at  Chicago  have 
averaged  higher  than  in  the  corresponding  v/ocks  last  year.     Since  the  third 
T/eck  of  February,  prices  for  wooled  ewes  a.t  Chicago  also  have  averaged  higher 
than  in  the  corresponding  weeks  of  19^3* 
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Meat  Oonsur.igtion  at  High 
Level  in 

The  liberal  neat  alloT,7ancos  that  have  existed  since  the  first  of  the 
year  and  the  removal  of  ration  points  frou  SO  to  90  percent  of  the  civilian 
neat  supply  nay  resMlt  in  nea.t  consunption  for  the  year  at  one  of  the  hij^^hest 
rates  in  history.    Meat  consunption  was  at  a  very  high  rate  in  the  first  k 
nonths  of  igUU  and  is  expected  to  continue  largo  at  least  through  June.  The 
quantity  of  meat  a-vailahle  for  civilian  consumption  in  the  last  half  of  the 
year  prohahly  ydll  he  somewhat  less  than  in  the  first  6  months,  particularly 
in  the  last  quarter. 

Production  of  pork  during  the  last  6  months  of  the  year  prohahly  mil 
he  considerably  smaller  than  in  the  first  6  months,  and  may  total  somewhat 
less  than  in  the  corresponding  period  of  19^3*    But  in  the  last  half  of  the 
year  more  heef  ar.d  veal  is  likely  to  "be  available  for  civilians  than  in  the 
■first  half.    Production  is  expected  to  he  seasonally  greater,  and  larger  than 
last  year;  also  noncivilian  takings  may  not  increase  in  proportion  to  the 
increased  output. 

Cattle  Hum'pers  Available  for 
Slaughter  Still  Large 

Increased  costs  of  feeding  cattle  during  the  past  year  have  resulted 
in  a  decraase  in  the  number  of  cattle  on  feed  this  year.    On  April  1  there 
were  from  300,000  to  U00,000  fewer  cattle  on  feed  in  the  11  Corn  Belt  States 
than  on  April  1,  19'^3>  probably  the  smallest  number  in  at  least  6  years. 

In  feeding  areas  outside  of  the  Corn  Belt  there  were  also  fewer  cattle  on 
feed  April  1  than  a  year  previous.    However,  the  prospect  for  a  continuing 
large  supply  of  cattle  for  slaughter  this  s"'amKer  and  fall  is  still  good, 
because  of  the  largo  numbers  of  cattle  in  the  ra.nge  States  and  the  large 
numbers  of  cattle  being  pastured  on  farms  in  the  Corn  Belt  and  other  areas 
outside  of  the  range  States.     In  the  florth  Central  region,  which  includes  the 
Corn  Belt,  the  number  of  steers  on  farms  January  1,  I'jkk,  was  S  percent  larger 
than  for  the  same  da.te  in  19^3*>  number  of  beef  heifers  v/a.s  9  percent  large 

and  there  were  10  percent  more  beef  cows.    Many  of  these  Corn  Belt  cattle  will 
slaughter  out  Good  grade  carcasses  or  better,  even  though  they  are  not  being 
fed  in  dry  lot  and  are  not  considered  as  "on  feed." 
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Ta"ble  1.-  Nunber  of  -steers,  "beef  heifers,  and  "beef  cov;s  on 
farm-e  January  1,  •  by  regions,  IQ^C-UU 


Region 


I9U0  :  I9U1 


increase 
iroin 


1943  :  1940 


:  Tbous«     Thous.     Thous.     T'lous.     Thous.  Pet. 


Pet, 


All  steers ,  1  year  old  or  older 


110 

11-^ 

109 

lis 

118 

0 

7 

2,311 

3.237 

3,b.84 

3,860 

U,l63 

3  ' 

Us 

-585 

390 

375 

■  391- 

U2'0 

7 

c 

997 

1,205 

1,282 

1,360 

1,392 

2 

h? 

•  973 

99^ 

1,105 

1, 181 

1,367 

16 

Uo 

Total,  United  States: 

3.276 

5.939 

6,355 

■6,910 

7,  ■'+60 

8 

kl  ' 

ITortb  Atlantic  ■  .-. : 

North  Central  : 

South'  Atlantic  ' : 

South  Central  : 

We  stern   : 

Total,  United  States: 


North  Atlantic  :          30           30  30 

North  Central   :     2,883  "    3,200  3,536 

South  Atlantic  :        606         663  721 

South  Central   ;     3,679      3,712  3,948 

We s tern   :  3_,  U31  3 ,  gpU  3,889 

Total,  United  States:  10',T29    11,229  12,124 


ef  heifer 

s,  1-2  years  old 

IS 

19 

19 

19 

21 

11 

17 

1,233 

l,U.U9 

1,S3U 

l,7^U 

1,901 

9 

5^ 

2U5 

272- 

282 

310 

-.338 

9  • 

91U 

l,03U 

1,070 

1,176 

1,263 

7 

.38 

935 

33h 

1,CS3 

1,15^ 

1,286 

11 

■^8 

3.350 

3,7bS 

3i^8 

4,403 

4,809 

9 

Scef 

cov;s  1/ 

30 

3.828 

818 
k,03k 

U,073 
12,903 


35 
U,293 
890 
4,192 

k,  2U9 

13. '659" 


17 
10 

9 
2 
h 


17 
U9 

^7 
lU 
_2U 

29 


1/  Cows  2  yerrs  old  or  older  kept  mainly  for  beef. 


Osage  <-:nd  Flint  Hills  pastures  in  Kansas  and  Oklahoma  v;ill  be  viell  ■ 
stocked  this  year.     Pastures  pre  v/ell  supplied  with  moisture  and  stock  v/ater, 
vrith  favorable  prospects  for  sprini^  and  summer  feed.    Most  of  the  available 
pasture  in  this  area  already,  has  been  leased  for  the  season. 

Poor  gains  this  spring  and  shrinkage  of  cattle  in  April  .^because  of 
storms  may  have  a  tendency  to  retard  the  supply  01  grass-fat  cattle  from 
the  earlier  marketing  sections  of  the  v/estern  range  States.     Soil  moisture 
is  lacking  in  California  and  other  parts  cf  the  Southwest  and  the  Northi/est,  but 
is  ample  in  the  other  range  States.     Grov/th  of  range  feed  was  retarded  by  cold 
vet  weather  during  Ariril,  and  the  reported  condition  of  range  feed  for  the 
seven  far  V/estern  States  on  I'.ay  1  'was  the  lowest  for  the  month  since  1933. 
Because  of  the  poor  condition  of  western  ranges,  the  reported  condition  of 
cattle  in  the  Western  States  v;as  the  lowest  on  May  1  since  1935. 
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Sales  of  feeder  and  stoclrer  cattle  at  four  leading  markets  (Chicago, 
iCansas  City,  St.  Paul,  and  Omaha)  during  the  first  U  months  of  19^^  were 
38  percent  less  than  a  year  earlier  and  were  less  than  in  the  same  period  in 
each  of  the  last  3  years.     This  indicates  a  continuation  of  the  trend  to  feed 
fewer  cattle,  and  reflects  competition  "between  feeders  and  salughterers  for 
Cattle  of  this  type.    A  larger  proportion  of  the  feeder  and  stocker  steers 
sold  at  these  four  markets  this  year  consisted  of  steers  weighing  501-700 
pounds.    The  price  spread  tetv/een  light  weight  and  heavy  weight  feeder  steers 
is  not  as  large  as  it  was  during  the  fall  and  winter,  so  that  feeders  have 
tended  to  "buy  a  larger  proportion  of  light  steers  this  spring  than  in  19^2 
or  I9U3. 


Tatle  2 


Clas; 


Steers: 

901  pounds  up 
701-900  pounds 
501-700  pounds 
Total  steers 
Calves 

Cows,  heifers,  "bulls 
Total 


Feeder-  and  stocker.  cattle  sold  at  four  markets, 
January-April  I9UI-.UU  1/ 


13kl  : 

I9U2 

■     19^3  : 

19^U 

t        :  Per- 

:  Per-  . 

:  Per-  . 

:  Per- 

:  cent 

:  cent 

:  cent 

:  cent 

Num"ber:  of 

IIum"ber:  of 

■  Number:  of 

Num"bfir :  of 

;  total 

;             ;  total 

:  total 

total 

; steers 

:             : steers 

:  :steers 

: steers  j 

27,127 
71,636 
90,268 
139,031 

33.778 
255,272 


1U.3  28,701 
37^9  111,708 
hj.s  87.850 

_100oO_228,259_ 

—  37V  ^^76 
___   3-,,.  ^lu 


12.6  32,881     li+.o  iU,757 

Us. 9  120,272     51.3  72,362 

38,5   81,Uq6  3^^  59rUUg 

100.0  23^59  ioo.o"~T^6,567 

—  257isb  ; .  .  —  .  .21,950 

—  ^1,172      —  26,U66 


—  29SV949      —  301,911-..  -=^^T9U^983 


10.1 

U0.5 
100.0 


1/  Chicago,  Kansas  City,  St.  Paul,  and  Omaha. 


Hog  Slaughter  Supplies  to  Continue  Larger 
Than  Last  Year  Tnroi^.^-.h  Seo':em"ber 


Hog  -  marketings  during  May- Sep  tern,  "ber  are  expected  to  "be  much  larger  than 
in  the  same  period  a  year  earlier.     Hogs  marketed  during  this  period  will  "be 
largely  from  the  19'+3  fall  pig  crop  v/hich„  was  almost  U8  million  head,  10 
percent  greater  than  the  fall  crop  of  19^2,  the  previous  record.     During  the 
last  10  years  it  has  "been  customary  to  slaughter  the  equivalent  of  m.ore  than 
50  percent  of  the  fall  pig  crop  under  Federal  inspection  in  the  5  months  from 
May  through  Septem"ber.     In  the  Ipst  2  years  this  percentage  has  "been  even 
greater,  "because  of  an  increase  in  the  num"ber  of  plants  operating  under  Federal 
inspection.     Slaughter  will  pro"ba"bly  "be  somewhat  larger  than  a  year  earlier 
in  each  of  the  5  months.    During  19^3*  slaughter  in  federally  inspected 
plants  in  these  months,   in  millions  of  head,  v/as:     May,  5»^J  June,  5*6; 
July,  5.U;  August  U.5;  and  Septem"ber,  '+.2. 
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Supplies  of  Lambs  for  Slaughter  in  May  and 
June  Smaller  Than  Last  Year 

The  early  lamb  crop  in  California  (the  principal  early  lajnb  State) 
developed  poorly  this  year  because  of  very  unfavorable  moisture  and  range  feed 
conditions.    The  bulk  of  the  California  crop  is  in  feeder  condition,  and 
many  lambs  not  in  the  usual  slaughter  condition  will  be  slaughtered  this  year. 
Shipments  of  spring  lambs  and  yearlings  from  Texas  are  expected  to  be 
relatively  large  in  May  and  June.    However,  many  of  these  will  not  be  in 
slaughter  condition,  because  of  the  poor  condition  of  ranges  in  the  western 
part  of  the  main  sheep  area.     Shipments  of  lambs  from  other  early  lamb  States 
in  May  and  June  are  expected  to  be  smaller  this  year  than  last.    The  total 
early  lamb  crop  for  the  country  was  reported  at  6  percent  less  this  year  than 
last. 

Because  of  large  marketings  of  ewes  and  lambs  from  drought  areas  in 
California,  the  Office  of  Price  Administration  sharply  reduced  lamb  and  mutton 
ration  points  on  April  18  in  California,     On  May  U,  lamb  and  mutton  were  made  . 
point-free  for  the  whole  country.    About  123,000  lambs  from  California  have 
passed  through  Utah  enroute  to  eastern  areas  for  feed  and  slaughter  to  date 
this  season,  compared  with  96,000  a  year  earlier.    A  much  smaller  number  of 
lambs  moved  from  the  West  Coast  to  Eastern  and  Midwestern  markets  last  year 
than  is  usual.    A  rather  heavy  movement  of  feeder  lambs  from  California  to 
eastern  areas  is  expected  in  late  May  and  June. 

EE CENT  DEVELOPMENTS 

Most  Meats  Made  Ration  Point-Free 

All  types  of  meat,  except  beef  roasts  and  steaks,  v/ere  made  ration 
point- free  on  May  U.    This  action  concluded  a  series  of  reductions  in  point 
Values,  as  a  result  of  a  very  large  production  of  meat  of  all  types  throughout 
the  first  k  months  of  the  year,  crowded  storage  facilities  which  limited  the 
storing  of  additional  meat,  and  reduced  meat  purchases  for  lend-lease  in  the 
past  few  weeks,  because  of  shipping  difficulties. 

Production  of  meat  of  all  classes  under  Federal  inspection  in  January- 
March  was  5»139  million  potinds,  32  percent  more  than  during  the  same  period 
in  19^3«    Pork  production  was       percent  larger,  beef  production  was  I7  percent 
larger,  veal  production  was  up  32  percent,  and  output  of  lamb  and  mutton  was 
6  percent  larger. 

Table  3»~  Production  of  meat  under  Federal  inspection,  by  classes, 

January-March  13k2-kk  l/ 

■Million  pounds  Million  pounds  Million  pounds  _  Percent 

Beef  :        1,527  l,UUl  1,686  117 

Veal   :  137  106  ikO  132 

Lamb  and  mutton:  2o4  199  212  IO6 

Pork  :  1,8U0  2,135  1*191  iii5  

Total  ;        3,708  3,881  ^39  1^2  

!_/  Not  adjusted  for  increases  in  the  number  of  plants  operating  \inder 
Federal  inspection. 
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Freezer  and  cooler  space  in  cold  storage ,.M^re1ibnses  and  meat  packing 
plants  has  "been  well  filled  for  several  months*'''  On  Vls.j  1,  95  percent  of  the 
cooler  storage  space  in  meat  packing  plants  ;and  87  percent  of  the  freezer 
space  were  occupied.     Cooler  storage  space  in  all  puhlic  warehouses  was  S2 
percent  occupied  on  May  1,  compared  with  80  percent  on  April  1.  Preezer 
storage  space  was  85  percent  occupied  on  May  1,  compared  vrith  88  percent  on 
April  1.         .  ■ 

Stocks  of  meat  and  edihle  offals  in  puhlic  v;arehouses  and  packing  plants 
totaled  1,215  million  pounds  on  May  1,  -only/.-^l  million  pounds  less  than 
peak  storage  stocks  on  March  1.     Stocks  on  May  1,  19'+'+  were  56  percent  larger 
than  average  May  1  stocks  for  the  last  5  years. 

Table  U.-  Cold  storage  stocks  of  meats  in  public  warehouses  and  packing 
plants  "by  classes,  March  1-May  1,  19^^>  compared  v/ith  1939-^3  average 


:   March  1  :  April  1       ■  ;  May  1 

..;  ,  .Class  :  1939-43:  ^gUU  '  ^939-^  ^^oI|I|  *  1939-^^+3^"!^^^ 
 :  average:   :   averr.ge:     ■  avera.ge; ■  l/   

:  Million  Million  Million  Million  Million  Million 
:  pounds      pounds      pound  g      pounds      pounds  ■  pounds 

Beef   :        9I+          280  .     90          29^              Si  282 

Lamb  and  mutton  :          8             32  6             21             -  6     .  IJ 

Pork  :      6^6           792  629           792            606  781 

Trimmings  and  edible: 

offal   :  93   152  89_  .  l4U  85  1^_ 

Total  .  :       8^1        1,25^  8IU       1,-252             778  1,215 


1_/  Preliminary. 

Purchases  of  pork  by  the  ¥ar  Pood  Administration  were  larger  during  the 
past  winter  than  in  any  similar  period  since  the  first  meat  purchases  for 
lend-lease  were  made  in  April  19^1.     Contracts  let  for  pork  were  equivalent 
to  269  million  pounds  on  a  dressed  v/eight  basis  in  December,  23^  million 
pounds  in  January,  237  million  pounds  in  February.    Purchases  were  limited  to 
I85  million  pounds  in  , March  and.  89  million , pounds  in  April,    -In  Aprils  the 
WFA  announced  changes  in  its  purchase  policy  so  that  fewer  purchases  of 
American  cut  bellies  and  fat  backs  v/ill  be  made.     Salted  fat  cuts  will  be 
purchased  and  prices  will  be  equivalent  to  the  rendered  value  of  the  product. 
The  WFA  also  announced  that  bids  for  the  purchase  of "  lard  would  be  made  at  less 
than  oeiling  prices. 
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Table  5«-  Contracts  let  for  purchases  of  pork  by  the  War  Food  Administration 
for  lend-lease,  by  months,  19U3-UU 

(Dressed  weight )  _   


Month 


Fresh, 
frozen 


"195+5 


Cured  *  Canned 


Total 


Fresh, 
frozen 


Cured  .  Canned 


Total 


;Mil.  lb. 

Mil.  lb. 

Mil.  lb. 

Mil.  lb. 

Mil.  lb. 

Mil.  lb.  Mil.  lb.  Mil.  lb. 

Jan,   

26 

68 

121 

215 

86  , 

79          69  23U 

feb%  .... 

25 

40 

82 

IU7 

79 

95          63  237 

Mar  

21 

38 

120 

179 

55 

61             69  I85 

Apr  

12 

21 

115 

IU8 

57 

2U              8  89 

May  

27 

167 

238 

June  .... 

26 

^9 

150 

225 

July  .... 

58 

57 

128 

2^+3 

Aug.  . . , . ; 

39 

15 

99 

15^ 

Sept.  ... 

20 

7 

loU 

131 

Oct  

50 

3 

87 

Nov  

56 

26 

127 

Dec  

106 

86 

 '(1- 

269 

Total 

1,21+2 

2,162 

Hog  Marketings  Large  in  Late  April 
and  May;  Prices  Decline 

Since  the  last  week  of  April,  receipts  of  hogs  at  all  markets  have 
been  large,  sizable  daily  carry-overs  of  unsold  hogs  have  been  common,  and 
outlet  for  hogs  at  support  prices  has  been  narrov;.     Slaughtering  establish- 
ments in  Interior  lov/a  snd  Southern  Minnesota  have  controlled  receipts  of 
hogs  by  issuing  permits  to  shippers.    Peoria,  Deiroit,,St.  Paul,  and 
Cincinnati  have  employed  market-permit  systems.     St.  Louis,  St.  Joseph, 
Kansas  City,  Cleveland,  Indianapolis,  and  Detroit  have  issued  short-time 
embargoes  on  the  receipt  of  hogs  until  unsold  hogs  could  be  disposed  of.  Thei 
have  been  sharp  declines  in  the  prices  of  hogs  not  covered  by  the  support- 
price  program,  and  daily  carry-overs  of  unsold  hogs  have  been  largely  of  t  host 
in  the  support-price  weight  range.    Prices  for  all  but  Good  and  Choice  200-t;o 
270-pound  butcher  hogs  dropped  in  early  May  to  the  lowest  levels  since 
February  19^2.    The  average  weekly  price  of  all  purchases  at  Chicago  in  mid- 
May  was  78  cents  less  than  in  mid-April,  and  the  price  of  sows  was  about 
$2»00  less. 


Bupport  Prices  Extended  to  Include 
Igg-tQ  270-Pound  Hogs 

As  a  temporary  emeirgency  measure,  the  WFA  included  Good  and  Choice 
barrows  and  gilts  weighing  180-200  pounds  under  the  support-price  program 
beginning  May  I5,  19UU.    The  support  price  of  $13.75  at  Chicago  now  applies  to 
all  Good  and  Choice  butcher  hogs  weighing  180-270  poiinds.    Support '  price  s 
at  other  markets  are  based  upon  appropriate  price  differentials  from  the 
Chi  cago  price. 
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This  extension  of  the  surport  proj^-ram  was  designed  to  protect  growers 
who  are  forced  to  sell  hogs  weighing  less  than  200  po"unds  from  sharp  disco-unts 
"belov/  prices  of  hogs  v.rithin  the  S'.xpport  price  v/eight  range.     Le.rge  marketings 
of  hogs  weighting  less  than  200  pounds  were  Drought  ahout  "because  of  the  short 
supply  of  corn^ 

Reduced  Ceiling  Prices  for  Hogs 

Weighing  ^'~r~2"'""'!rFou^  •  - 

The  OFA  announced  a  ceiling  price  of  $1^3-. 00  at  Chicago  on  live  hogs 
weighing  over  2*40  pounds,  effective  May  15f  19^^°     The  ceiling  price  on  hogs 
weighing  less  than  2^0  poimds  will  rer.ain  unchanged  at  ^jI^+^YS  (Chicago  "basis). 
Under  present  price  regialations,  the  price  for  Good  and  Choice  ha^rrows  ajid 
gilts  v/eighing  2^0-2/0  pouiids  can  range  from  $13^-75  ^'^  $1^000  Chicago  La.sis, 
and  the  price  rcr  similar  hogs  v/eighing  1S0-2U0  pounds  can  range  from  $13.75 
to  $1^0 75>  Chicago*     As  sows  usually  v/eigh  more  thpji  2^0  pounds,   the  maximum 
price  for  m.ost  sows  at  Ciiicago  is  now  $lUc00. 

The  reduction  in  the  ceiling  price  for  heavy  hogs  was  designed  to 
conserve  livestock  feed  "by  discouraging  the  feeding  of  hogs  to  unusually  heavy 
weights,  which  vras  dons  in  the  last  3  years  v;hen  feed  supplies  v;ere  relatively 
m.ore  a"bundant  t}ian  at  present.     The  avera.ge  vieight  of  hogs  slaughtered  under 
Federal  inspection  in  19^3  '-"^^s         pounds,  9  pounds  heavier  than  the  average 
in  19^42  and  25  pounds  heavier  than  the  1935~39  average.     The  large  num"ber  of 
grain-consuming  animal  units  now  on  farms  and  a  short  supply  of  corn  for 
current  consumption  and  carry-over  have  made  it  desira"ble  to  discontinue  feed- 
ing of  hogs  to  heavier- than-normal  weight.    Under  the  new  ceiling  there  is 
little  incentive  for  producers  to  feed  "barrows  and  gilts  to  weights  heavier 
than  2^0  pounds.     G-ovcrnment  program.s  were  inaugurated  to  promote  the  feeding 
of  hogs  to  heavy  weights  as  far  "back  as  19^1>  when  favora"ble  hog-feed  price 
ratios  existed,   large  grain  crops  vrere  on  hand  and  large  crops  were  ha^rvested. 
Marketing  gluts  during  the  past  vrinter  and  the  teriporary  extension  in  the 
support-price  range  to  include  hogs  weighing  up  to  33^  poujids,  fostered  the 
feeding  of  hogs  to  weights  heavier  than  usual.    Also,  in  19^^3  prices  for 
heavy  hogs  were  m.aintained  at  higher  levels  than  usual  in  relation  to  prices 
for  light  hogs.     This  v;as  "because  of  heavy  GonGum.er  demands  for  pork,  v/hich 
m.ade  consuiners  less  particular  if  their  pork  v;as  from  a  light  or  heavy  hog. 
In  addition,  the  WPA  made  large  purchases  of  pork  from  heavy  hogs  for 
lend-lease. 

Inspected  Hog  Slau^^hter  Sets  ITevr  April 
Hecord;  Hog  heights  Decline 

Slaughter  of  hogs  under  Federal  inspection  during  April  reached  an  all- 
time  record  of  6,290,000  for  the  month.     This  passed  the  previous  April 
record  in  19^3  hy  close  to  2  miillion  head.     It  represented  a  decline  of  12 
percent  from  the  March  slaughter,  "but  an  increase  of  Hi  percent  over  April 
19^3*     Inspected  slaughter,  excluding  war-duration  plants,  for  the  7  months, 
0cto"ber- April  (the  m.arketing  season  for  the  19^3  spring  pig  crop)  totaled 
^6,1  million  head,  35  percent  more  than  in  the  same  period  a  year  earlier  and 
31  percent  above  the  previous  record  slaughter  of  35»1  million  head  for  the 
7-month  period  in  I923-2U, 
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Hogs  are  n6w  "being  marketed  at  much  lighter  weights  than  last  year,  the 
average  in  April  at  some  markets  "being  as  much  as  J>0  pounds  lighter.  The 
average  weight  of  all  packer  and  shipper  purchases  at  the  seven  large  markets 
in  April  was  2kk  pounds,  I5  pounds  lighter  than  a  year  earlier;  the  weights 
of  "barrows  and  gilts  averaged  I3  pounds  lighter.    Lighter  weights  than  last 
year  reflected  the  reduced  supply  of  feed  grains,  especial'ly  corn,  in  relation 
to  livestock  num"bers,  the  freezing  of  corn  sales  in  most  of  the  Corn  Belt 
on  April  25  until  enough  com  could  be  purchased  by  the  WFA  to  fill  industrial 
needs,  and  early  marketing  of  some  19^3  fall  pigs. 

Cattle  Prices  Improve  in  Late 
April  and  Early  May 

Prices  of  all  grades  of  steers  improved  in  late  April  and  early  May, 
with  the  lov/er  grades  showing  greatest  increases.    The  average  price  of  G-ood 
grade  steerw'  at  Chicago  for  the  vreek  ended  May  I3  was  $15.5^,  compared  with 
$15. U2  in  mid-April,  and  $15. for  the  week  ended  May  I5,  19^3.     The  average 
price  of  Gonmon  steers  at  Chicago  for  the  week  ended  May  I3  was  $12.57» 
compared  with  $11,70  in  mid-April,  and  $12-7^  for  the  v;eek  ended  May  I5,  19^3* 

Feeder-steer  prices  have  shown  a  dov/nward  trend  since  mid-March,  when 
they  reached  the  high  point  of  the  season,  at  $13.38,  Kansas  City.  The 
average  price  at  Kansas  City  for  the  week  ended  May  12  was  $12.67  compared 
with  $lU.55  in  mid-May  19U3. 

Cattle  Slaughter  Reduced  in  April 

Inspected  cattle  slaughter  in  April  totaled  939»000  head,  11  percent 
less  than  in  March  but  18  percent  more  than  in  April  19^3*     Inspected  cattle 
slaughter  for  the  U  months,  Jan-uary-April,  totaled  U,  1/9,000  head,  19  percent 
above  the  same  period  in  19^3 • 

The  April  slaughter  of  calves  under  Federal  inspection  totaled  555,000 
head,  2  percent  less  than  March,  but  52  percent  above  April  19^3*  Inspected 
calf  slaughter  for  the  k  months,  January- April,   totaled  2,029,000  head,  Uo 
percent  greater  than  a  year  eerlier. 

Beef  Set-Aside  Reduced 

Beef  production  is  expected  to  be  sufficiently  great  in  the  next  few 
months  in  relation  to  Government  needs,  that  the  beef  set-aside  percentage 
for  federally  inspected  packing  plants  v/as  lowered  from  ko  to  35  percent  on 
May  15.    This  change  v;as  brought  about  by  an  amendment  to  War  Food  Order  75»2» 
The  new  set-aside  percentage  nox^i  applies  to  the  same  grades  and  weights  of 
beef,   i.e.,  Choice,  Good,  Commercial,  and  Utility  steer  and  heifer  beef. 
Steer  carcasses  must  weigh  kOO  to  1,100  pounds  and  heifer  carcasses  must  weigh 
35*^        650  pounds.     The  set-aside  percentage  for  Kosher  slaughterers  in  the 
eastern  seaboard  area  from  the  District  of  Columbia  north  (northern  part  of 
zone  9)  is  unchanged  at  3O  percent.     The  set-aside  reouirement  on  canner  and 
cutter  beef  was  suspended  April  J)0,     Under  the  provisions  of  the  set-aside 
order,,  meat  packers  must  still  bone  90  percent  of  their  beef  meeting  Army 
purchase  specifications* 
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Prices  of  La!n"bs  in  April  Highest 
Since~1929;   Slaughter  Reduced^ 

Prices  of  fed  lam'bs  rose  gradually  from-  mid-Novem'ber  to  the  peak  of 
the  season,  $16.67  at  Chicago  for  the  week  ended  April  29*     This  price  had 
not  been  equaled  since  April  I929.     During  early  May,  ■prices  of  fed  laonlDs 
declined.    For  the  week  ended  May  I3,  Good  and  Choice  wooled  lamhs  sold  at 
$15*96  at  Chicago  compared  with  $15.72  for  the  correspojiding  week  a  year 
earlier.    Prices  of  ewes  at  Chicago  increased  about  $U.OO  from  mid-'Novemher 
to  late  April  when  the  peak  was  $9»25'     This  was  also  the  highest  weekly 
average  price  at  Chicago  since  April  1929«    Prices  w6re  generally  unchanged 
in  early  May. 

Slaughter  of  sheep  and  lamts  under  Federal  inspection  in  April  totaled 
1,37^1 000  head,  the  smallest  April  slaughter  since  1939        comparahle  plants. 
This  was  10  percent  less  than  in  March  and  5  percent  less  than  in  April  19^3* 
However,  slaughter  in  January-April  totaled  6,350,000  head,  3' Percent  above 
the  same  period  a  year  earlier. 

Cash  Farm  Income  From  Meat  Animals 
5.9  Billion  Dollars  in  I9U3 


Cash  farm  income  from  the  sale  of  cattle,  calves,  sheep  and  lambs, 
and  hogs  in  19^+3  is  estimated  at  5»257  million  dollars,  22- percent  greater 
than  the  previous  record  income  of  ^5  792  million  dollars  in  19^42  and  more 
than  2-I/2  times  the  average  income  for  the  years  "1935^39» 

The  record  income  in  19^3  reflects  very  large  marketings  of  meat 
animals  during  the  year,  and  farm  prices  that  v/ere  even  higher  than  for  the 
year  I9U2  for  all  species.     Sales  by  farmers  of  cattle  and  calves,  and  beef 
and  veal  (live  weight  equivalent)  in  19^3  were  about  the  same  as  in  19^2, 
sales  of  sheep,  lambs,  and  mutton  ajnd  lamb  v/ere  up  3  percent,  and  hogs  and 
pork  sales  increased  23  percent  over  19^2. 
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Table  6.-  Cash  income,   sales,  and  prices  received  "by  farmers 
for  meat  animals,  specified  years  and  month-s,  15'35**'''"^ 


Cash  farm  income 
from,  meat  animals; 
Cattle  and  calves 

Hogs  

Sheep  and  lambs  . 

Total   

Sales  of  meat  and 
meat  finimals: 
Cattle  and  calves 

Hogs   , . . . 

Sheep  and  lamhs  . 

Total   

U.S.  average  price 
received  by 
farmers  for  Zj'. 
Beef  cattle 
Veal  calves 

Hogs   

Sheep   

Lamb  s   


Index  of  prices  re- 
ceived by  farmers 
for  all  meat 
animals  3  /   ■ 


Mi] lion 

dollars 
If 

II 

Mi].lion 

pounds 

(live  v;t, 

basis) 
n 


Dollars 

pe  r  100  lb , 
n 

t) 

11 

n 


119 


30,357  35.893     Hp, 726  U5,717 


1U6 


IgS 


209 


220 


1,17^ 

1,71s 

2,293 

2,560 

856 

l',301 

2,192 

2,953 

166 

227 

307 

3I1U 

2,-196 

3,246 

U,792 

5,857 

17,607 

19,102 

21 , 1U2 

21,233 

10,370 

1^,211 

16,697 

21,1+37 

2^80 

2,580 

2,9^7, 

3.0U7 

6,51 

8.80 

10.62 

11.80 

13.00 

12.10 

7.75 

10.33 

12.U5 

13,50 

1^.22 

13.20 

8.30 

9.09 

13.  OU 

13.70 

lU.3^4 

13.00 

3. 90 

5.06 

5.7s 

6,57 

7.35 

6.97 

7. SI 

9.5s 

11.7^ 

12.90 

13.87 

13.60 

203 


1/  Preliminary. 

2/  *;/eightod  average;  1935-39  average  is  calculated  from  v/eighted  annucal  average 
prices  for  each  of  the  5  years.  * 
3/  Base  period  August  1909-July  I91U  =  100. 

THE  WOOL  SITUATION 


19 Wool  Purchase  Undo r  Way; 
Groi'/ors  to  Roce ivo  Advances, 
on  Graded  Wools. 

Shearing  of  the  1944  v;ool  clij)  is  now  in  progress  throughout  most  of 
the  United  States,  and  nev;  clip  v/ools  are  arriving  at  Boston  for  appraisal 
and  purchase  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation,     Through  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  the  Government  has  agreed  to  buy  tho  entire  1944  domestic 
production  at  ceiling  prices.     The  1944  program  is  substantially  tho  same 
as  the  19^3  program.    Hov/cvcr,  some  changes  have  been  made  to  simplify  the 
handling  of  small  lots  and  to  speed  up  returns  to  producers.     Dealers  may 
nov7  purchase  outright  lots  of  less  than  3,000  pounds  each,  but  returns  to 
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dealers  upon  sale  of  these  lots  v;ill  "be  limited  to  the  handling  charges  as 
officially  computed.    Under  the  19UU  agreement  grovrers  may  ohtain  partial 
payments  in  .advance  of  .the .  appraisal  of  the  wool,  v;hen  it  is  to  he  held  for 
grading,  gjid  scouring,  '  In  the  case  of  wool  which  is  to  "bo  graded  such  a.dvance 
will  he  75  percent  of  'the  estimated  appraisal  value.     In  the  case,  of  v;ool 
which  is  to  he  scoured  or  carhonized,  the  advance'-  v/ill  ho  60  percent  of  the 
estimated  appraisal  value.     The  advances  will  give  financial  assistance  to 
growers  v;ho  might  otherwise  have  to  wait  a  consid'ercahle  time-  heforo  a.ppraisal, 
while  their  wools  wore  being  held  for  grading  or  scouring.     Under  the  19U3 
program,-  no  pajnnent  v.ras  made  uatil  aTter  the  wool'  had  heen  appraised.  

CCC  Sales  of  Fine  Wool  Small .  •     .         -  •  ■ 

Reflecting  Mill  Preference  for 
Lovrer  Priced  Po roig-n  \!ool 

The  CCC  purchased  26S  million  pounds  of  domestic  wool  from  April  25, 
19^3,   the  beginning  of  the  Government  purchase,  through  April  22,  I9UI+.  The 
average  appraisal  valtio  of  shorn  grease  v/ool  purchased  v;as        cents  a  pound, 
Boston  basis.     This  value  includes  transportation,  oppraisal  and  handling 
charges,  which  are  dedu.cted  in  determining  the  net  price  to  grov/ers.  Sales 
during  the  same  period  totaled  97  million  poTinds,  and  unsold  stocks  on  April 
22  totaled  I7I  million  pounds.     The  greater  part  of  the  stocks  on  hand  were 
wools  grading  60s.  and  finer.     The  relatively  small  sales  of  fine  .domestic  wool, 
at  a  time  when  mill  consvimption  of  apparel  wool  was  near  record  levels,  reflect 
mill  preference  for  lower  priced  foreign  v/ools.     The  position  of  medium  grade 
domestic  wools  is  somewhat  different  from  that  of  fine  v/ools.     Army  orders 
during  the  past  year  hn.ve  been  largely  for  items  using  the  medium  grades,  and 
unsold  stocks  of  these  v;ools  are  relatively  small. 

The  shipping  situation  has  made  it  po ssible  for  dealers  and  mills 
to  import  large  quantities  of  foreign  wool,  particularly  from  Australia. 
During  19^3,  domestic  mills  used  more  than  bOO  million  pounds  of  foreign 
apparel  v;ool,  all  of  v;hich  was  supplied  by  private  imports.     On  January  1 
stocks  of  foreign  wool  held  by  United  States  dealers  and  mills  totaled  206 
million  pounds,  grease  b::fbis.    About  330  million  pounds,  chiefly  Australian 
wool,  v/as  stored  by  the  United  States  Government.     Since  February,   some  of 
the  Government  stocks  have  been  made  available  to  mills  and  dealers  at  public 
auction  at  Boston.     From  February  17  through  May  IS  about  lOS  million  pounds 
of  such  v/ool  had  been  offered  and  jS  million  pounds  had  been  sold. 

Prices  of  Domestic  and  Fo re i gn 
Fine  'vfool  Largely  Reflect 
Selling  Prices  of  Unit-od  States 
and  Brit isn  Gove rnments 


Domestic  wools  purchased  by  the  CCC  are  resold  to  mills  at  ceiling 
prices.     The  present  ceiling  price  on  domestic  fine  v/ools,   Shs  and  finer, 
average  to  good  quality,  is  a-bout  $1.18  a  pound  on  a  scoured  basis  at  Boston. 
Comparable  grades  of  Australian  wool  are  now  selling  'at  about  $1.05  a  pound, 
scoured  basis,  on  the  Boston  mo.rket  or  about  13  cents  a  pound  below  the  price 
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of  domestic  v;ool.    This  v;idc  sprer.d  largely  rcflectG  the  difference  "between 
selling  prices  established  ty  the  United  States  and  Pritish  G-overnments. 
Under  I>iPIl  5^  maxinum  prices  of  British  con"crolled  v/ools  in  the  United  States, 
which  constitute  most  of  our  fine  wool  imports,  are  limited  to  the  prices 
charged  for  these  wools  "by  the  British  G-overnment  plus  actual  costs  of  impor- 
tation and  a  dealer  mark-up  of  10  percent  or  5  cents  a  pound,  scoured  "basis, 
v/hichever  is  greater.    During  the  last  2  vcars,  the  ceiling  provisions  have 
restricted  prices  of  fine  Australian  wools  in  the  United  States  within  rn.ther 
narrov;  limits.     The  lower  limit  is  determined  "by  the  British  Government  sclli. 
price,  plus  actual  import  costs.     The  upper  limit  is  this  total  cost,  plus 
the  maximum  allov/able  dealer  mark-up. 

No  change  has  "been  made  in  the  British  soiling  price  since  December 
19^2.     Import  costs  have  been  reduced  slightly  during  this  period,  chiefly 
as  a  result  of  lo\/er  v;ai"  risk  insurance  rates,  and  dealer  mark-ups  have 
fluctuated  within  the  10  percent  range  permitted  under  coiling  provisions, 
depending  on  the  strength  of  the  spot  demand  for  wool  at  Boston.     It  appears 
that  the  maximum  price  permissible  \uider  OPA  ceilings  at  present  is  about 
$1.0S  a  pound  scov.red  basis  for  fine  Australian  v/ools,  vrhich  are  sim.ilar  to 
6^s  domestic  v/ool  v/hich  the  CCC  is  selling  pt  $1.12  a  pound.     The  lower  limit 
as  determined  by  British  selling  price  plus  actual  import  costs  probably  is 
about  $1.02  a  pound.     The  q^uotcd  price  at  Boston  in  May  was  about  SI. 05  a 
pound.    Because  of  differences  in  preparation  of  Australia,n  vrools  before  they 
are  marketed,  such  v;ools  ordinarily  sell  in  the  United  States  at  a  higher  prii 
per  poiind  ti.an  comparable  domestic  wools.     The  Tariff  Commission  has  ostima-te 
that  the  prcpp.ration'^  differential  on  fine  vrool  is  about  9  cents  a  pound  at  th 
present  time.     If  this  J.3f fcrurtial  is  deducted  from  the  current  selling 
price  of  fine  Australian  -..'ocl  ($1.05-. 09)   "-^'3  present  price  of  fine  domestic 
wool  ($1.1S)  is  about  22  cents  a  pound  higher  than  prices  of  Australian  v;ool 
converted  to  a  strictly  comparable  quality  basis.    (Quoted  prices  of  duty 
paid  imported  fine,   strictly  com.bing,  wools  in  193^-39  averaged  11.2  cents 
higher  than  prices  of  territory,  fine,  staple  (strictly  combing)  wools  in 
Boston,  on  a  clean  scoured  basis, 

Lovrer  Prices  to  Farmers  in 
19^^^  Hay  in  Part  Reflect 
Quality  Dif fcronces 

The  average  price  received  by  farmers  for  v;ool  on  April  15  was  39' 7 
cents  a  pound  compared  \/ith  U2.1  cents  reported  on  April  15,  19^3.  Prices 
reported  in  February  and  March  this  year  also  v;ere  lov;er  than  a  year  earlier. 
Differences  in  the  qualities  of  the  vwol  on  which  the  qu-otations  are  based 
may  account  in  part  for  this  price  difference.     Only  a  relatively  snail 
quantity  of  19^^  ^'ools  had  been  appraised  for  purchase  by  mid-April  19^''-'^. 

In  the  spring  of  19^!-3  demand' for  domestic  vrool  for  Army  orders  v;as 
large  and  dealers  contracted  largo  quantities  of  v/ool  prior  to  shearing. 
Wools  v;hich  arc  contracted  long  before  shearing  are  often  the  better  knov/n, 
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largo  clips  v/hich  are  likoly  to  "be  aoovo  average  in  condition  and  hence  are 
v/orth  more  than  the  general  average.  Prices  paid  for  pro-shearing  contracts 
in  man^'-  States  in  the  spring  of  v;ere  taaed  on  an  anticipation  of  excep- 

tionally light  shrinlcagc.    Wools  of  average  shrinkage  would  Lring  tsomowhat 
lov/er  grease  "basis  prices, 

¥opl  Consunption  Shp/v/j.  ra-'ther 

Incr  _;a?u  in  M^^'^cli  Buj.  jo  t al  ?pr 
First  Qp.arter  is  Sma]  lor  ghan  in  19^3 

Kill  consumption  of  apparel  wool  averaged  11. S  million  pounds  a  week 
(sco-ared  "basis)   in  Ilarch  comparod  v/ith  11.7  million  pounds  in  jTetruary.  March 
was  the  third  consecutive  month  in  v/hich  the  rate  of  consumption  exceeded  that 
of  the  previous  month.    Prior  to  the  upturn  in  Jamiary  19^!-^,  mill  consumption 
of  apparel  wool  had  trended  sharply  downv/ard  from  the  luarch  19^3  peak  consixmp 
tion  of  12,6  million  pouiidc  a  v/eok.     Consumptio;!  in  the  first  quarter  of  19^i-U 
was  at  rzi  ojinual  rate  of  6o9  million  pounds  on  a  scoured  "basis.     This  was 
somev;hat  smaller  than  in  the  first  quarter  of  19^-'-3  vrhen  consnmption  w.as  at  an 
anniial  rate  of  b23  million  poiuids,  "but  v;as  larger  than  the  592  million  total 
for  19'+3.     Jani:ary-i'Iarch  19^--'-  consumption  on  a  greasy  shorn  and  pulled  "basis 
totaled  2S3  million  pouiids,  compared  with  2SS  million  pounds  ca  year  earlier. 

The  increase  in  consumption  in  the  first  quarter  of  this  year  appar- 
ently resulted  from  a  continued  increase  in  the  production  of  civilian  fa'brics 
A  part  of  the  production  of  military  fa'brics  consisted  of  fahrics  vfhich  had 
"been  scheduled  for  Sep bcrn'ocr-PccomDor  delivery  in  19^3  hut  v/cre  deferred  nntil 
the  early  part  of  19^'-^  to  pcrr.it  increased  production  of  civilian  fahrics. 
Because  of  large  military  requirements,  output  of  civilian  fahrics  v;as  reduce 
to  a  low  Ivel  in  19^+2  -^jid  early  19^3.     The  f,_ict  that  production  of  civilian 
fahrics  has  not  oypanded  sufficiently  to  offset  the  decline  in  production  of 
military  fiihrics  prohahl.y  is  due  in  part  to  the  difficult^'  of  maintaining  a 
later  force  equal  to  tnat  of  r^arly  19'^3  •     Other  factors  oxe  the  jDOssihle 
shortage  of  preducticn  facilities  for  certain  item.s,   and  the  reluctance  of 
mills  to  schedule  capacity  operations  on  civilian  fahrics  v;hilo  they  ii^cre 
uncertain  as  to  the  exo.ct  quantities  of  material  which  ii/ould  ho  req_ulred  "by 
t  he  G-o  vo  rnmo  nt , 

Army  Renuirem.ents  for  Last 
Half  of  194U  Indicated' 

Some  indication  of  Army  requirements  for  the  principal  wool  fahrics 
during  the  remainder  of  19^1-^5  together  with  quantities  scheduled  for  January- 
June  delivery,  v/as  contained  in  a  statement  of  the  Qiiarterm.aster-Gkjneral 
made  in  early  May.     According  to  this  source,  purchases  for  the  last  h,alf 
of  l^lik  can  only  ho  estimn,ted  at  this  tim.e,  hut  it  is  prohahlc  that  deliveries 
will  he  required  at  approximately  the  following  monthly  rate;   IS  oz.  ■•jniform 
serge  2.2  million  yards,  10-1/2  02.  shirting  1.2  miillion  yards,  32  oz.  melton 
.75  million  yards,  r-uid  hlanlret  material  1  million  yards.     The  estimated  rate  , 
of  delivery  of  uniform  serge  is  som.ev/hat  larger  than  deliveries  of  this  materi,' 
listed  for  the  first  half  of  this  year,  hut  estimated  requirements  of  the  othoj 
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princip.al  fabrics  arc  nlirhtlj,  oiLaller.     The  principp.l  fabrics  thus  listed 
for  134[l  delivery  to  the  Army  v/ould  require  the  use  of  approziraatcly  ]00 
million  pounds  of  scoured  vkjqI.     It  is  reported  that  since  then  there  have 
been  some  revisions  and  tliat  in  the  agfrrefralie  the  requirements  are  son^ev^hat 
higher  than  indicated  by  the  Quarto rmaste3''-G-c.nc'^al  in  May.     In  addition  to  these 
items,  the  Army  has  ordered  lar.:^c  quantities  of  knitted  items  including  socks 
and  sv/eaters,  and  will  al "^o  ■  purchase  other  fabrics  in  smaller  quantities  for 
officers  and  nurses  uniforms,  and  other  uses.     Government  purchases  for  the 
Havy  and  other  services  o^id  for  lend-lease  and  foreign  relief  will  account 
for  a  considerable  volume  of  v.'ool  consumption  in  addition  to  Army  requirements. 

Consumrption  of  Domostic  !'Jool 
■Relatively  Small ,  Use  of 
Forei^^n  WeoJL  at  I'ev;  Hi^h 
in  Last  Year 

Probably  the  outstanding  feature  of  mill  activity  during  the  last  year 
has  been  the  small  consujnption  of  dom.estic  v/ool,  p.-\rticularly  the  fine  grades, 
while  consumption  of  foreign  wool  has  set  noxj  hi£-h  rccorls.    Mill  consumption 
of  fine  and  1/2  blood  domestic  v/ools  from  April  194-3  through  March  19*^ 
totaled  only  65  million  pounds  (scoured  basis),  compared  v/ith  125  million 
pounds  in  the  year  ended  March  19^3.     Consum.ption  of  similar  grfiXles  of  foreign 
v/ool  from  April  19^3  through  Ma.rch  19^*4  totaled  209  million  po^onds,  compared 
v/ith  1d6  million  poimds  in  the  previous  12  months.    I'Jeckly  average  consump- 
tion of  fine  and  1/2  blood  foreign  vfools  w^s  U,22  million  pounds  in  I'^arch  19^^> 
v/hile  consumpt.ion  of  similar  ;''-radcs  of  domestic  \vOol  averaged  only  l.C^  millior 
pounds  a  v/cck.     Domestic  v/col  v/as  only  24  percent  of  the  total  apparel  v/ool 
consigned  in  the  first  quarter  of  19''-^>  probably  the  smallest  ratio  ever 
reported.     The  actual  and  relative  decline  in  consumption  of  domestic  v/ool 
largely  reflects  the  decline  in  production  01  military  fabrics  using  these 
wools  nxid.  the  use  of  lower  priced  foreign  wools  for  civilian  fabrics.  The 
relatively  large  use  of  medi-om  grade  wools  in  AiT.iy  fabrics  during  the  last 
year  has  also  been  a  factor  in  the  decline  in  consumption  of  domestic  v/ools. 
The  Arm;^r  has  accepted  fabrics  made  of  foreign  wools  of  these  grades  v/hon 
supplies  of  domestic  vrools  v/ore  not  readily  avaiJ.able, 


IIAY  -  22  - 

'fstble  7t-  Wockly  avcrn,go  mill  consumption  of  apparel  v;ool, 
"b^  origin,  scotirGd  loasis,  19^1-2-U^- 


 Otlicr  grades  l/  

 EoMcstic  !  Foreign  

I5I+2;  19^35  lohh\  19142;  19^3;  19541+ 


:  Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

i:ii 

Mil. 

M'il . 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil . 

M"^  1 

;  IT:. 

l"b. 

lb. 

lb. 

"1  Id 

To . 

lb  . 

lb 

lb. 

lb 

lb 

lb 

Jan. 

:  2.3I4 

2,.  3  5 

.91 

3.69 

2.61 

U,l4U 

2.70 

3-32 

1.91 

2.39 

2.95 

^^30 

rG"b, 

•  2J.7 

2.33 

,S7 

3.51 

3.21 

h,  26 

2.31 

3.39 

1,S6 

2.26 

3.35 

Mar.  . 

•  1.90 

1.96 

.  i.oU 

l-i-,12 

3.62 

I4.22 

1,9^^ 

3.09 

1.77 

2.81 

3.90 

^-^.79 

Apr. 

i.?7 

l.'5^ 

^i-.12 

3.37 

1.96 

2.55 

3.12 

3.84 

Mrj 

l."5 

1.^1 

I4.20 

If.  24 

1.90 

2.22 

3.13 

^.24 

Juno 

2.06 

iM^ 

3.67 

I4.IO 

l.Sg 

2.3s 

3.09 

3.91 

July 

2.55 

1.56 

3.63 

3.62 

2.15 

2.23 

3.1^ 

3.55 

Aug.  ; 

2.76 

l.'55 

3.0U 

3.s'i 

2.36- 

2.29 

3.19 

3.91 

Sept.  • 

2.53 

I.I43 

2.73 

3.71 

2.26 

2.03 

2.9I4 

3.59 

Oct.  ; 

2.86 

1.20 

2.71 

2.62 

1.71 

3.08 

3.90 

Fov.  ; 

3.01 

.95 

2.I-11 

2.S2 

1.58 

2.86 

U.OS 

Dec.  ; 

2.77 

.SI 

2.6^ 

3.13 

1.67 

2.8^4 

3.6s 

Year  ; 

2.38 

1.55 

3.3s 

3.7^^ 

2.32 

2.36 

2.91 

3.72 

Compiled  from  monthly  v/ool  consum]ption  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census. 
1/  Includes  3 /S  blood,  I/I4  blood,  lo-;  1/^4  blood,  nxi-l  coarser  grades. 


Consumption"  Llholy  to  Continue 
at  Hi>^h  Rate  Through  194^4 

Consumption  of  apparel  i.rool  in  the  first  quarter  of  19^1+  was  at  an 
annual  rate  of  609  m.illion  pounds  scoured  basis.     If  this  rate  wore  main- 
tained throughout  the  year,  the  19I4I4  consumption  \-'Ould  exceed  the  19^3  2"Gcord 
consumption  of  592  million  ipounds.    Prospects  for  maintaining  the  January- 
March  rate  of  consumption  appear  favorable  at  this  time.     Eecont  reports 
regarding  Army  requirements  for  the  second  half  of  19I4I4  should  rem.ovc  some 
of  the  mill  -ojicertainty  in  this  respect  and  should  a,ssist  mails  in  scheduling 
the  maximum  production  of  civilian  fabrics,  considering  the  available  labor. 
Incomes  of  consumers  are  largo  enough  to  support  the  current  rate  of  produc- 
tion of  civilian  fa.brics.    The  production  of  civilian  fabrics  in  the  early 
months  of  19I4I4  in  101  mills  reporting  to  the  National  Association  of  Wool 
Manufacturers  x^as  about  I5  percent  greater  than  the  1938-141  average  production 
in  those  m.ills.    Production  of  women's  wear  fabrics  shov/ed  a  much  larger 
increase  tha,n  men' s  wear  fabrics. 


Month* 


 i!  i_ne  and  j,/2  blood  _ 

.Pome  st  ic  ?  Foreign 


I9U2;  1943;  19141-r  1942;  I9U3;  19IJ-I4 


LWS-25 
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Livestock: 


I  tern 


Marketings  and  slaughter  statistics,  by  species, 

April  19^^,  with  comparisons   

Jaji.-Mar.         :  I9U3  ; 
1942  ;  1943  ;  1914?";  Apr.  ;  Mar.  ;  Apr. 


Unit 


Cattle  and  ^alves  -  '• 
Uiomber  slaughtered  tmder  : 
Federal  inspection:  : 

Steers  ^Thous. 

Cows  and  heifers   " 

All  cattle   :  " 

Percentage  cows  and  heifers  : 

are  of  total  cattle  •:  Pet. 

Calves  Thous. 

^Average  live  weight;  : 

Cattle   ;  I  Lb. 

Calves   ^ 

? Total  dressed  weight:  : 

Cattle  :Mil.  lb. 

Calves'  :  " 

Shipments  of  feeder  cattle  and  : 
m'  calves  to  eight  Corn  Belt  : 

^    States  1^/  :  Thous. 

Hogs  -  : 
Humber  slaughtered  under  •: 
Pederal  inspection  " 

Average  live  weight  :  Lb. 

Percentage  paclcing  sows  are  of  : 

all  purchases  at  seven  markets:  Pet. 
Total  production  under  : 
Federal  inspection:  : 

Pork'  :Mil.  lb. 

Lard  2/  ;  " 

Average' yield  per  hog:  '  : 

Pork  :  Lb. 

Lard  2/    ,  :  " 

Storage  stocks  end  of  month:  : 

Pork  ;  .:Mil.  lb. 

Lard  2/   :  " 

Sheep  and  lamb s  -  : 
Number  'slaughtered  tmder  •  : 

Federal  inspection  ...•••:  Thous. 

Average' live  weight  . .  .■  :  Lb. 

Total  dressed  \7eight   :Mil.  lb. 

Shipments  of  feeder  lambs  to    ■  : 
eight  Corn  Belt  States  1./  ...«:  Thous. 
Total  dressed  v^eight  of  live-  : 
stock  slaughtered  under  : 
Federal  inspection  :Mil.  lb. 


I9W 


1.1+87 
1,292 
2,877 

l,Ul2 

1,199 
2,70^ 

1,682 

1.^51 
3,2^0 

kGo' 
796 

597 
U19 

1,057 

939 

1.323 

1,081 

,i+7.2 
1.^73 

39.^ 

-tCc 
.365. 

39.7 

. .  5c5 

r-  r-  r— 

555 

975 
185 

977 
177 

977' 
172 

980 

153 

9Sl+ 
156 

1,527 

137 

106 

1,6S6 

U35 

32 

560 

49 

30U 

-  327 

235 

73 

1-3.857 

237 

252 

22,385 

.25^. 

7,165 
2U2 

6,290 

6 

6 

7 

5 

5 

5 

i.sUo 

2,135 

:  U52. 

.3,101 

■  J7^ 

671. 
133 

.,  971 
2U9 

133.2 
33.6 

IU8.3 
■3I.I1 

138.8 
3I+.6 

150.6 
29.8 

135.8 
3U.8 

— 

— 

592 

792  i/  781 
U32  2/  ^98 

i+,686 

95 
20^+ 

^4,718 

93 

199 

)4,972 

9^ 
212 

l,!+58 

95 
6U 

1,53s 
95 
67 

1,378 

3^3 

590 

321 

139 

9^ 

66 

U.3I+3 

^,502 

6,199 

1.32^ 

1,989 

1/  Total  shipments  direct  and  from  public  stockyards  to  Ohio,  Indiana,  I  Hi 
Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Iowa,  and  Nebraska. 
2/  Including  rendered  pork  fat. 
^/  Preliminary. 


nois. 


MAY  l^kk 


2k  - 


Livestock  prices  per  100  pounds  (except  where  noted),  "by  species, 

April  ISkh,  \Yith  CO  Hajari  sons 


:  19^3  : 

191^4 

I  ten 

:  aver-;  -^-^  : 
.    are  :^^e^ase. 

• 

19^2  : 

19U3  : 

leb,  : 

Mar.  : 

Apr. 

:  Dol.  Dol. 

Dol, 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Cattle  and  calves  -  : 
Beef  steers  sold  out  of  first: 
hands  at  Chicago:  : 

Choice  and  Prime  :  16,23 

Good  :  15. 3U 

Medium  c.:  lU.Ol 

Common  ^.......:  11,66 

All  grades  :  I5.3O 

Good  grade  cows  at  Chicago  .,:  12.93 
Vealers,  Good  and  Choice  at  : 

Chicago   :  I3.IS 

Stocker  and  feeder  steers  at  : 

Kansas  City  :  12. 35 

Average  price  paid  by  : 
packers:  : 

All  cattle  :  12.22 

Steers   :  l/ 

Calves   :  12.28 

Hogs  -  : 
Average  market  price  at  : 
Chi  cago :  : 

Barrows  and  gilts   :  1^,U9 

Sows   :  13«71 

All  purchases   ;  14-. 3I 

Average  price  paid  liy  packers:  iH.ll 
Average  price  Uo.  3  Yellow  : 

corn  at  Chicago  2/   :10U.6 

Hog-corn  price  ra.tio  at  : 

Chicago  4/   :  I3.7 

Sheep  and  lamos  -  : 
Slaughter  lan'os,  Good  and  : 

Choice  grade  at  Chicago  ....:  l'+.95 
Feeding  lam"bs,  Good  and  : 

Choice  grade  at  Omaha  :  13«22 

Ewes,  Good  and  Choice  gi-ade  : 

at  Chicago   c  :  7.^^ 

Average  price  paid  "by  packers: 
for  sheep  and  lamias  .,.:>...,:  12.20 
Index  retail  meat  prices  5./  ..:  115.0 
Index  income  of  industrial  : 
workers  6/   *.  239 


10.50 

9.07 

7.88 
6.8U 

S.68 
6.U3 

15.63 
13.83 
12.02 
10.35 
13.26 
10. U7 

16.96 

15.91 
1U.7O 
13.12 

15.71 
1^.20 

16.^1 
15.12 
13. 

11.53 
1U.91 

12. 5U 

16.37 
15.23 

13.59 
12.02 
15.12 
13.01 

s.os 

IU.O8 

IU.78 

1^.19 

IU.55 

7.33 

11.93 

IU.58 

12.95 

13.06 

6. 91 

1/ 

7.26 

11.15 

12.^3 

12.53 

■'-J  •  y  1 
15.15 
13.7? 

12. lU 

13.91 
'  12.61 

12.65 
1^.33 
12.89 

1/ 

1/ 

6.98 
6.91 

1U.20 

13.96 
lU.lS 

13. 

15.15 
1^.97 
IS.l^ 

ii+.9i 

13. 6U 

12.55 
13.50 
13.2^ 

13.93 
13.55 
■  13.9^ 
•13. 61+ 

6U.0 

82.3 

103.1 

11U.6 

3/115.5 

11, U 

17.2 

1^.7 

11.8 

12.1 

9.27 

12.63 

15.92 

16.32 

16.28 

1/ 

11. 2^+ 

ik.hz 

"I3.27 

13.25 

U.92  . 

7.6I1 

8.75 

8.50 

8.83 

8.52 
73. 7 

11.78 
IOU.5 

1U.83 
118.7 

1U.53 
112.2 

1^.92 
112.3 

73 

173 

235 

250 

252 

16.37 

15.33 
13.81+ 
11.65 
15.  oU 
13.16 

15.00 

12.76 


13.66 
12.7^ 

13.53 


11.7 

16.50 

13.09 
9.20 


1/  ITot  availaWe.     2/  Cents  per  t)ushel.    ^/  Represents  ceiling  priced    V  l^Iumher  of 
hushels  of  corn  equivalent  in  value  to  100  pounds  of  live  hogs.     5/  Bureau  of  Lator 
Statistics,  converted  to  192l4~29  "base.     6/  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics, 
I92U-29  =100. 
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